LIFE   OF   LORD   REDESDALE
deeply deplored. The following day Lord Dacre presented
another petition from the Queen, praying to be heard
through her Counsel on the Report. Lord Redesdale
pointed out the difference in the circumstances between
the Queen's last application and the present one. In the
former case there was a proceeding before the House
which her Majesty prayed might be abandoned: in this
case there was none. The present petition prayed that the
Queen might be heard by Counsel on certain facts neces-
sary for her future defence. If their lordships agreed to hear
Counsel on so indefinite an application, how could their
arguments be limited? They might talk of everything or
anything that they might consider necessary for the Queen's
future defence. Her application was refused, and a Bill
was introduced to deprive her of her titles, rights and
privileges and to dissolve her marriage with the King.
The Queen protested at every step and again petitioned
that her Counsel might be heard. Leave was granted,
but the Peers decided to proceed with the Bill. The Queen
had announced her intention of being present at the trial.
The coronation had been postponed, and as the Lords
allowed the evidence to be published in the morning
papers the people were kept well supplied with details,
and the excitement throughout the country was intense.
At twenty minutes to ten on iyth August (1820) the
Lord Chancellor entered the House, the Chief Justices and
the Justices took their seats and the House was called over.
While this was being done the cheers from the crowds
outside announced the arrival of the Queen. In silence
the peers rose to receive her. She bowed to them and
took an arm-chair placed for her on the right of the
throne. It was a tense moment: the opening scene of the
chief act in a great national drama.
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